Rice a ek Ee 
WEST VIRGINIA RURAL INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


Work was begun on this project september 1. 
Construction through November 2 (53 work days) 
Footings poured 119 
Masonry to floor joists 105 Roofing applied 
Masonry walls completed 70 Barns completed 


55 
141 


Typical record of 
work at Red-House 
Rural—industrial 
Community, West 
Virginia. 

Pictures show same 
house on first, fourth 


and ninth days. 
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Policy and Progress memorandum 
By David R. Williams 
Chief of Planning Sectione 


Among our unemployed citizens are hundreds of thous- 
ands of so-called "stranded" families with little hope 
or prospect of reemployment at a living wage in their 
present locations. Exhaustion of natural resources such 
as coal cr timber is responsible in some cases for the 
stranded condition. In others, new industries have re- 
placed obsolete ones. Increased use of machinery and 
decreased use of hand labor is another factor. Still an- 
other is the tendency to discriminate against men above 
tho ages of 40 or 45. 


These stranded industrial families can contribute 
little toward their own support under present circum- 
stances. Their helplessness and hopelessness is tend- 
ing toward mental, moral and physical deterioration. 
Governmental expenditures required to provide such § fam= 
ilies with the most meagre subsistence are enormouse 
Ceneral revival of business will alleviate conditions, 
but some remedial action on the part of government is 
also needed. 


Rural Industrial Communities are proposed as a 
constructive solution of this problem. The name has 
been chosen bevause these communities are located in 
rural areas where industrial activities are combined 
with the production of food and raw materials for home 
and community use. Producing agricultural conmodities 
for sale on the competitive market as a means of gain- 
ing a livelihood is not contempleted as a principe; 
act ivity e 


industrial decentralization appears to be in pro- 
gress as a natural consequence of present conditions. 


fT LES 


Harriman Asks 


Home Building 


a sweeping plan for con- 
struction of suburban and country 
homes for workers was urged tast 
night by Henry I. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamher 
of Opramarce. 

Addressing convention delegates 
of the Mational Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association at a dinner at 
“be Hotel ‘eae Sear age as 

e 
fonn’ op. g form hewn 


a e worker }4 ; in part, 

independen wages art and.cab false 

paged g. supaate 10 Qt “or his o 
he garden s1 rrou rounding Tis 
ome, in“@ suburbe } & subyrha 


mae oe country hom ~ sald 
Harriman, might be built in groups 
of 1,000 each in locations easily ac- 
cessible to places af employment. 
They could be ereated-for $2,000 or 
less and sold on time payments. 
Average size would be five rooms 
and they would not be uniform in 
appearance, he declared. 


Shortage of Houses. 


“With an accumulated shortage of 
housing in this country now, and 
with the undoubted impetus now 

ven slum clearance and to more 
adequate housing, I believe a 
housing program that would con- 
template the construction of even 

mapy ASsalal),00( -DOUSSS fis 
ai the next ten ual 1g not im- 


Ja ‘hi a © a oe 


pan TO i 


f attainment,” Mr. Harri- 
paieble of Rusinment 


During the depression, large numbers of people in cities, haunted by the specter 


of endorced idleness and dependency, sought refuge in 
there is always some outlet for constructive effort. 
periencing the realities of unemployment, 
this example. 
tios to the country if the potential values 


agricultural and industrial economy are to be realized. 


the 
Countless others, 


eagerly await an opportunity to follow 
There must be intelligent guidance of this movement from the ci- 


of cooperative effort in a combined 


open country where 
now ex-= 


At this time, the first rural industrial community of the FERA has been oc- 


eupied for several months by its first one hundred families. 


The seeond such 


community, in Mississippi County, Arkansas, is nuw receiving its first quota of 


one hundred families. The third such cormunity, 
about taro-thirds completed. 


these latter projects, by states: 


Alabama 2; Arkansas 2; California 1; Colorado 1; Florida 5; Georgia 
Illinois 2; Massachusetts 1; Mississippi 2; Missouri 2; 


(small units) New Mexico 2; Oklahoma 23; Ohio 2; 
S- sh Dakota 3; West Virginie °3; Wisocnsin 13 


Red House, West Virginia, 
Fifty other such communities have been tentatively 
approved, and for most of them land has been bought or optioned. 


Tennessee l; 


is 


The number of 


43 

Nebraska 93 
South Carolina 13 
Texas 5. 
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November 5, 1934. 


MEMORANDUM 


a= =~ —— —= =e =e «oes asp =< «uw 


To: Colonel Lawrence Westbrook 


From; Harry L. Hopkins 


It 1s becoming clearer all the time 
that the Rural Rehabilitation Division is blazing a 
trail that leads away from the blighting influence of 
dependency out toward the more hopeful goal of self 
reliance and social security. I want to see the 
weight of the nation put back of these efforts. 


I can have no enthusiasm for a per- 
manent program of relief that does not remedy the 
underlying causes of destitution, necessary though — 
it be for the present. We must get away from such a 
program just as fast as we can. 


I want to see the hundreds of thous- 
ands of farm families on our relief rolls given aid 
which will enable them to make their own way, and 
which they will fully repay. Our rural rehabilitation 
program is not predicated on charity. I want to see 
the number of rural industrial communities multiplied 
as rapidly as our united forces are able to proceed 
on a sound basis. Through such communities we should 
evolve a combination of industrial employment and sub- 
sistence farming that will provide social and econom- 
ic security to thousands of families now residing in 
overcrowded urban centers. The community work cen- 
ter project also offers a promising beginning toward 
this end. 


It gives me considerable satisfac-— 
tion to see yourstaff initiating a publication af 
hope will contribute to mutual understanding and con- 


cert of action. 
LO, 
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HE PERSUADED THE EDITOR 
TO TAKE A LOOK 


Ernest A. Lowe of the Georgia Relief Administration 
persuaded the Southeastern editor of the Associated 
Press to visit homes of some rehabilitation families. 
The result was the attached story, carried on wires 


of the Associated Press throughout the South, 


the editorial from the Atlanta 
Journal, also attached,--~one 
of a number of such editorials 


which followed publication 


of 


the news article. 


Rural Rehabilitation 
Means Much To Many 
On Farms In_ Disxte 


By W. F. CALDWELL 
Associated Press Staff Writer 
Gartersville, Ga., Oct. 21.—(P)— 
Rural ‘Yehabilitation may not mean 
much to many people but to the 
girls and the boys and the mothers 
and fathers on certain farms in the 
cotton helt of the south it means 
food, clothing, education and hopes 
for better days. ° 
#'Son, where did you get your 
boots?” asked a visitor of a country 
poy in the Stamp Creek section of 
Bartow county as the lad approached 
the automobile from the field where 

he had been plow:ng. f. 

“T got ‘em from the budget,” was 
the prompt reply. 

‘The veers Geondered if the Geor- 
gia boy had in mind the condition 
of the United States government fi- 
nances ar that of the state of Geor- 
gia. They soon learned that the 
ttle fellow - was speaking of the 
monthly alfowance which his father 
obtains through the rehabilitat-on 
section of the Federal _ Emergency 

lief administration. 

The boy’s father, @ veteran of the 
World war, had purchased 45 acres 


i the. ap- 
of land some years ago with 
proximately $700 bonus Ue ll ae 


drew from the government. 
dition to his wife and little boy, 


there were two girls, the youngest 


‘co vears of age. 
pane Pe aty struggle for aera 
as intensified whe: cotton went 
fwe cents a pound after tne depséar 
gon came and 
tuai starvation, 

Bartow 
tho assistance: of 


eee 


shia the. fatoer. 


its publ}t-spritec 


by 1952 it faced ac j TO** of grain and some cotton, fruits 


county officially and by 


——————=—$—$—< 


of thi 

years 

ot cu 
ea from the government he 
will Prepay. 


As further evidence that 
pecpie will repay, records 
county headnauartere at Car 
21 fam 
18 haw 
eir obli 

mentic 
ind thre 
cl now 

years 
nonths 
nulés, .« 

His la 
by a 
eltizens undertook through the Red \zage an. 
Cross and the associated charities tu jacted. h 
help its unfortunate in 1932 and it}: syrup 
eventually got a loan from the Re-jsyrup h 
construction Finance corporatidn. jie fath 
The needy in the towns and the |: pay ¢ 
county managed to get through the 
winter but the sufferers and the Oo:- 
ficials say that the situation appeared 
hopeless when the federal govern- t 
ment launched its relief program. 

The mother of this family was 
wearing a dress made from fertilizer 
sacks and the children were in rags, 
with the father’s condition no bet- 
ter when the group was contacted 
by a case worker after the federal 
relief got under way. The case 
worker, herself a charming young 
lady from Cartersville, said she took 
the mother two dresses which she 
had obtained from the Red Cross and 
urged her to throw away the old 
crocus sack covering. Two weeks Iat- 
er. when she went back for another 
visit the woman was wearing the 
same old dress and on being ques- 
tioned why, the woman replied: 

“The dresses you brought are Just 
so pretty I hate to wear them and 
get them dirty.” 

The boy’s father came within ‘ne 
qualification of the rural rehabilita- | yore is 
tlon program and he obtained suffi-| en ch 
cient money with which he bougnt|;. The 
@ mule and other equipment. He|ig whr 
has made a fairly good crop this |litors € 
thome ft 
for wit 
er adres 


rehabl’ 
, loan ¢ 
a mu 
said t 
1. 1450 
lowance 
contr¢ 
1e gralr 
les. His 
‘n by \ 
had 
fror 
food 
is afte 
little 
shree 
works 
foes to 
She a 
has n 
old - fas 
_ one rc 
da whic 
: mothe 
-of the 
pme or 


and all kinds of vegetables. His wife 
tanned a good supply of vegetables 


e| which will go towards supplying the 


family needs during the winter. The |; 
‘money which the father has borrow- | t 


and 


Hope on the Farms 


CLEAR and accurate picture of what. 
A the Fedcral Government’s rura) re- 

habilitation program is accomplish- 
ing right here in Georgia is presented in a 
survey of Bartow County conditions by W 
F. Caldwell, southern divisional news editor 
of the Associated Press. Mr. Caldwell, it. 
scarcely needs stating, looked over the sit- 
uation in Bartow for one purpose only, and 
that was to find the truth. 

He found it singularly encouraging. Fam- 
ilies caught in the may of the depression 
and forced to exist on the elemental neces- 
sities of life have attained a new standard 
of jiving, a new morale, and a new self-re- 
spect. The investigator saw youngsters clad 
in new shoes and women in fresh dresses 
purchased ‘With money aavaticetto- ther: 
by the government. He saw crops raised by 
farmers who had not the resources of their 
own even to purchase seed and live stock. 
He saw the look of release on the faces of 
family heads who for the first time in years 
face the winter with a little money in the 
bank, and with food on hand sufficient for 
their needs. He saw rows upon rows cf 
vegetables and fruits in jars and cams, put 
up by girls who were taught how to do it by 
workers from the relief office. 

Moreover, Mr. Caldwell discovered that’ of 
the first twenty-one families to reosive 
rural relief aid in Bartow County, eighteen 
had begun repayment of their obligatyons. 
It is very easy to pick flaws in any scheme 
so broad-gauged and so urgent in operation 
but if Mr. Caldwell’s report is typical of 
conditions over the state and nztion, the 
rural rehabilitation program is assured of 
splendid success. And the farmers are npt 
the only ones to benefit from improved 
farm sronditions, 8s any merchant can 
testitys 
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Memorandum by IM.Sheffer 
Specialist in charge of RURAL WORK CENTERS 


Marketing Specialist J.W. Jones has been loaned by Farm Credit Administration 
to aid the rural rehabilitation staff in drafting a standard set of articles of 
incorporation and by-laws to determine the legal, financial and operating basis 
of rural work centers. 


Georgia has won first honors in putting @ work center into actual operation, 
and has sites tentatively approved for fourteen more. Texas has three centers 
under construction and part of their equipment bought, and expects to start on 
nineteen others before Christmas. Applications have been made by 108 other Tex- 
as communities, with 86 of which negotiations are under way. Twenty Mississippi 
communities have obtained approval of their work center Blans and expect to start 
construction and buying of equipment at once. The program is also beginning to 
move in Alabama, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


Possibilities of the rural work center are limjted only by the vision and re- 
sourcefulness of the cammunity leaders. But such centers should not be brought 
into existence full-fledged. Present need for each unit should be studies. It 
should be justified economically. Its size should be in keeping with the size 
of the community. A unit that is too small will cause dessatisfaction because 
the people cannot get service when they want it. If too large, a wit will not 
justify upkeep and overhead. 


Simple units that should be considered at the start include facilities to 


1. Repair and construct home equipment and furnishings. 

2. Repair farm tools and equipment. 

3S. Repair and construct farm houses, outbuildings and fences. 

4. Prepare and preserve food products for commnity use, and 
process agricultural commodities for market. 

5. Make surplus products for sale or exchange. 

6 Provide social, educational and recreational activities. 


So Sy eiek., . SE 
ort Course, Texas A. & M. 


a ileal. ie 


Demonstration work Center at Farmers’ 


College, 1934. 
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BOTH AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY SHOULD BENEFIT FROM RURAL INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES 


(Extracts from Mr. Tolleys* Address on “Land Use in Relation 
to Agricultural Adjustment” before Extension Conference, 
Ames, Iowa, October 18, 1934.) 


As a constructive remedy for the rural and urban situation I have des- 
cribed, the establishment of "rural-industrial communities” has been proposed. 


Present plans for the rural-industrial communities in general entail 
the establishment of centers with facilities amd equipment for group activit- 
jes, both social and economic, surrounded by or intermingled with numerous 
home sites located on small tracts of land where products are grown for the 
use of the resident families. Employment in cooperative enterprises, trades, 
industries or professions is designed to go hand in hand with production.of 
fruits, vegetables, and dairy and poultry products 
for home use. Producing agricultural commodities 
for sale on the competitive market as a means of 
gaining a livelihood is not comtemplated as a prin- 
cipal activity. 


Rural industrial communities may offer an 
opportunity for rehabili&ation to both urban and 
rural families for whom there seems no other op- 
portunity in our economic system. Of course it 
will not be possible for people to be completely 
self-sufficient on these small tracts of land. 
They can provide a large portion of the necessi- 
ties of life for themselves, but they must have 
some occupation, at least part time, which will 
give them some cash income with which they may 
meet their other expenses. 


Providing these part-time industrial occu- 
pations present a problem which thus far is large- 
ly unsolved, though it is receiving close atten- 
tion from a number of minds in the Government, as 
well as from leading industrialists. Very likely 
the full solution will be found only gradually as 
economic recovery takes place. 


H. R. TOLLEY 
Director of Program Planning 
for AAA, and AAA Assistant Ad- 
ministrator. 


Now a good may of you are probably wonder- 
ing where our commercial agriculture fits in with this picutre, and whether, with 
people in these communities growing part of their own subsistence, the commerci- 
al farmers’ market is not going to be severely restricted. This fear parallels 
that of some industrialists who oppose allowing the unemployed to make things 
for themselves. I do not share this fear, either for commercial agriculture or 
commercial industry. People whose purchasing power is limited to the meager re- 
lief doles handed out by the Government, or to the meager cash income they can 
obtain from farming unproductive land, are not worth muéh as customers, either 
for farms or factories. In the proposed rural-industrial communities, many peo- 
ple should be able to increase their own standard of living without interfering 
in amy great degree with the ordinary flow of commercial transactions. At the 


same time relief expenditures may be greatly reduced. 
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EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES UNITED ON RURAL REHABILITATION 


Je Ae Linke, 
Acting Chief Agricultural Education. 


"There is no doubt that rural rehabilitation is greatly needed in 
sections of the country where on account of economic conditions many 
farm families have lost their entire possessions. These people have 
been very much discouraged. Rural Rehabilitation plan proposes to aid 
both educationally end financially in reestablishing these families. 
They need to be trained not only in efficient production, but also in 
how to operate and manage a farm buéiness. The 5,000 vocational agri- 
cultural teachers can organize heads of these families into evening 
classes for systematic instruction, and also admit individuals into 
classes already organized. The teachers of vocational agriculture who 
stay on the job throughout the year will also give individual help in 
practical farm problems." 


W. C. Warburton, 
Director of Extension Service. 


"The Cooperative Extension Service is naturally greatly interested 
in the Rural Rehabilitation program involving, as it does, an effort to 
assist thousands of rural families to better their conditions. Exten- 
sion directors and State leaders of home demonstration work are serving 
as members of State Rural Rehabilitation Committees and county agricul- 
tural end homs demonstration agents are assisting county committees in 
planning their rural rehabilitation activities. County extension agents 
are ready at all times to advise and assist rural families in their 
farm and home problems. County agricultural agents can advise in the 
selection of crops, planting, cultivation, harvesting and marketing; 
feeding and care of livestock; control of insects and plant and live- 
stock diseases, and many other problems of the farm. Home demonstra- 
tion agents can assist in planning gardens for the production of neces- 
sary foods; home canning of vegetables, fruits and meats; preparation 
of satisfactory food budgets at low cost; house furnishings; selection, 
repair and renovation of clothing, and other household subjects. It is 
the desire of the Extension Service to cooperate closely with and ren- 
der all possible assistance to the Ryral Rehabilitation Division." 


H. R. Tolley, 
Chief, Division of Program Planning, AAA. 


"The Rural Rehabilitation program touches the established program 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the land grant ocol- 
leges at many pointse This suggested creation of the Agricultural Reha- 
bilitation Section of the AAA Division of Program Planning. The person- 
nel of the staff is for the most part drawn from the extension organi- 
zations of different regions of the country and is therefore qualified 
to serve in coordinating the program of rural rehabilitation, new in 
some of its phases, with the program of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, the United States Department of Agriculture and the cole 
leges of Acriculture." 
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EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY SHOULD TAKE PART IN PLANNING REHABILITATION 


Memorandum fiom Miss Claribel Nye, Home Economics Specialist 


All members of the family should have a part 
in making rehabilitation plans, end thus assure 
united support in putting the plans into effect. 


Each member of the family mst see the goal 
before he can strive to reach it. State super- 
visors may have a clear view of the family's 
needs from the farm standpoint but not from the ; 
standpoint of the home, since the supervisors : 
are primarily agricultural workers. Each state 
should appoint a woman who knows country life 
and who has professional training in home econo- 
mics to work with the state staff in the early 
stages of rehabilitation planning. 


| 


Food, clothing, land and animals should all 
be considered from the standpoint of their value 
to happy family life. The courage and foresight 
and faith and purposeful living of a united family are necessary if a 
program is to be carried through successfully over a period of months 
or years. 


rh 


There is a Home Management program as well as a farm management pro=- 
gram. Because farm homes are production centers, and also because many 
of the houses are inconvenient and inadequately equipped, management is 
particularly important. 


Psychologically, it may be more important that the family be well 
dressed than that it be adequately fed. Selection of materials and pat- 
terns, methods of making and remodeling clothing, inexpensive, safe me- 
thods of cleaning clothing, the uses of cheap materials in furnishing 
the house, are all factors in the production program for which the home- 
maker herself is responsible. 


~~ 


We realize that the staff will not be large e- 
nough to develop such a program with each family 
by personal conferences. Some of these homemak- 
ers will not attend group meetings. A mamal giv- 
ing concrete practical material on housekeeping 
practices would be helpful. <A great deal of such 
material is already mimeographed or printed in va- 
rious states, but it has not been brought togeth- 
er. Nothing would be of more practical help to 
person who confers with the family than such a mar 
ual. I hope it may be possible to have this mate- 
rial gathered together and made available. 
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Pennsylvania's Relief Administration spent $506,000 fer mtertal and supervision of 
its 1934 garden program, from which vegetables were produced with a retail value of 


$4,554,000. Materials used cost $1.37 per family for the 183,000 families taking 
part, and supervision cost. 30 cents per family. Yalue of products grown by’ the 
average family was around $25. 


anonmaenmenenafemo and photo from &.D.Cobdb, 
Regional Adviser. 
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Artillery harness is being re- 
worked by the Arkansas Relief 

Administration at a cost 

around $10 for a double set. 

New chrome leather sets are 

also being made, all the har- 
ness being for rehabilitation 

clients. Four men from re- 
lief rolls are employed full 

time at this work, and sev- 
eral others part time. Three 

full time blacksmiths are al- 
so employed repairing old wag- 
ons for rehabilitation use, 
making spike tooth harrows,ir- 
on double trees and miscella- 

neous tools. 


Twenty-four hundred rural re- 
habilitation clients in Ala- 
bama are negroes, it is sta- 
ted in a dispatch to the 
"Pittsburg Courier", which 
headlines the program as "a 
Godsend to struggling share- 
croppers." 


Texas has 71 rural supervis— 
ors, but since there are 254 
counties in the state, many 
supervisors have several 
counties. Four thousand 
families are now on rural 
rehabilitation in the state 
and the 1935 program will 
probably take in 15,000. 


------Thomas P. Lee, 


jad Icio Advisor. 


a és 
&- vi 


Ribbon cane grown first summer 
by homesteaders at Woodlake,FERA 
rural industrial commmity. 


Junk dealers have bought the houses in which 450 families live at Tyler, 
in the coal fields of Clearfield County, Pennsylvania. These families 

are threatened with eviction and being thrown on relief. Possibility of 
renovating this town as an organized rural community is now under study 

by W. R. Whitacre, State Rural Rehabilitation Director. 


Se ee A. D. Cobb, 
Regional Advisor. 
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(Continued) 
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Modern fertilizing methods helped homesteaders of the FERA's first 
rural industrial community, Woodlake, Texas. 


ee es se ee ee as em ce ee re es ee DS ee a DE TT TS ES 


Maryland rural rehabilitation is being placed in charge of the state 
leader of county agents and of home demonstration agents who will divide 
time between rehabilitation and their regular duties. The plan was 
drawn by the state director of extension at the request of the state 
relief administrator. Full-time district supervisors will be employed. 
The program is being started in four western counties where the relief 
load amounts to one-half of the total for the state. Twenty thousand 
acres of submarginal land in Garrett county have been scheduled for 
purchase, from which 200 families will be moved, half of them being re- 
lief clients. 


A. D. Cobb, 
Regional Advisor. 


FRHHHHHHHHHE 


Children whose condition would make them prey to pneumonia or other 
winter ailments may be saved through repairs to their dwellings, in 
the rural slums of St. John Valley, Maine. Morale of the residents 
has risen as their houses were renovated, and some of them are entering 
on programs of additional improvements on their ow initiative, which 
they had nxt vreviously had the courage to attempt. 
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ELELR HOLES 
(Continued) 


Abandoned farms of Maine are being 
listed in a survey to provide loca- 
tions for rehabilitants. 


Maine's destitute may be doubled 

before January, partly because po- 
tatoes are down to forty cents a 

barrel. The forty million bushels 

which Aroostook county expects to 

ship will not pay for the fertiliz— 
er, spray material, gas, oil and 

machinery bought to produce then. 
To a considerable extent, this sit- 
vation has resulted from Aroos— 
took's achievement in producing 

315 bushels of potatoes per acre 

- on 160,000 acres. 


Earl P. Robinson, 
Regional Advisor. 
JHRHEMENHE 


A canning "plant" may be simple 
Five thousand baby chicks have - as this with a $11.00 sealer. 
been delivered to the Arizona Re- 
lief Administration, on an order for 25,000. They will be kept in central 
brooders until 6 or 8 weeks old, then delivered to rehabilitation clients. 


Seven thousand farm families have been investigated in Colorado and given 
subsistence budgets. Rehabilitation plans, are being worked out for them 
by their county rural rehabilitation agent and county advisory committee. 
A purchasing agent for livestock, and another for farm machinery, will be 
attached to the state staff. 


Seventeen county administrators have been appointed in New Mexico for ru- 
ral rehabilitation. 


Montana has completed rural rehabilitation plans and submitted them to 
Washington with request for funds. 


Montana, Colorado and New Mexico are making plans for relocating families 
from sub-marginal land. 


Homer P. Powers, 
Regional Advisor. 
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Poli BileD=” Nes TeEcS 


(Continued ) 


Cooperatively owned teams in rural industrial community 
Woodlake, Texas. 

-——— ne SSS Sess ssh incense : 

A rural industrial community for negro families taken from relief rolls has been ap= 

proved in Georgia, and is approaching the stage of actual construction. 


A. H. Ward, 
Regional Advisor. 
Feed relief is being paid in Michigan and Indiana from drought relief funds, and the 
client gives a note payable to the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, 


Dormant industries in small cities and village are the object of a full-time study 
being made by a field man from the Wisconsin relief staff. 


Drought continues the main problem of the ERA in Wisconsin. Feed supplies are being 
accumulated for use after the first of the year, when the present supply on farms is 
expected to be gone. 


Je He. Dance, 
Regional Advisore 


Idaho's State Land Board is not permitted to scale down the mortgages it holds on a 
large number of farms, but must foreclose when clients are in arrears. This has cre- 
ated a special need for a rural prograu which will prevent loss to the distressed 
owners of much valuable land. 


Harry B. Carroll, 
Regional Advisor. 
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R. K. Greene criticized the Alabama relief 
program last spring, and was drafted as 
director of rural rehabilitation to try 
to remedy the faults he had pointed out.He 
insisted on an economy program which re- ; 
sulted in Alabama rehabilitation clients 

being supplied with steers, rather than 
mules, and has held the average investment 
for rehabilitation to $94.11 per family. 


Of the $650,000.00 advanced to rehabilita- 
tion families in Alabama, more than 
$500,000.00 has already been repaid, in Sine ie 
produce or in work. R. K. GREENE 
Alabama's Director of Rural Re- 
habilitation. A graduate of 
JOBE HHH BD EEESHHEEIE Alabama Polytechnic, 1911, and 
a successful farmer. 


SUMMARY OF RURAL REHABILITATION PROGRESS 


Eighty-four thousand families had been accepted for rural rehabilitation to 
November 1. Rehabilitation funds had been granted to 45 states, totalling 
$22,812,771.00 (including November grants). These grants covered also the 
construction and purchase of land for rural industrial communities at Wood- 
lake, Texas (completed, 100 homes); in Mississippi County, Arkansas (650 
homes, 100 completed); and at Red House, West Virginia (150 homes, 75 pct. 
completed); and preliminary costs of twelve additional communities. 


One state to which no funds have yet been granted has presented a program 
which has been accepted, and organization is underway. The following 
states, with administrative set-up only, have received no advances for cap- 
ital goods; California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont. 


Rural Rehabilitation Corporations have been set up in 21 states and Dis— 
trict of Columbia. Thirteen states have received FERA approval for artic - 
les of incorporation, and are in process of organization. Articles of five 
states are held up pending final approval. No application for articles 
of incorporation has been received from nine states. 


SHEER HHEBRHHHRHOHEEE 
FEET TATE AAR AEE 
. This publication wants stories, preferably 
# with pictures, about actual families which # 
; have been successfully rehabilitated. $5 # 
# will be awarded for the best story reaching # 
# the editor by January 1 # 
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FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATICN 
DIVISION OF RURAL REHABILITATION AND STRANDED POPULATIONS 
Harry Le Hopkins - Administrator 


Lawrence Westbrook--Assistant Administrator 
in charge of Rural Rehabilitation Divisione 


MRS. MARJORI#£ SHEFFIELD, Secretary J. S. LANSILL, Director of The Land 
to Colonel Westbrook Program 
J. C. CAPT, Executive Officer WALLACE RICHARDS, Assistant to the 
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ning Section. H. M. COLVIN, Counsel 
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PAUL V. MARIS, Supervisor of Field A. E. GILMAN, Project Advisor 
Service (loaned br AAA.) DAVID B. TRAXLER, Project Advisor 

J. D. POPE, Supervisor State Pro- HERBERT M. CASS, Project Advisor 
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MISS EUNICE PATCH, Budget Analyst 


RURAL REHABILITATION ADVISORS 


HARRY CARROLL, Box 196, Bellinghan, Washington (ash. ,Ore.,Utah, Idaho, Nev. ,Cal. ) 
EDGAR F. GRAFF, 525 Ash Avenue, Ames, Iowa (NeDak.,S.Dek.,Neb.,Minn., Kans. , Iowa, io. ) 
J. R. ALLGYER, Emergency Relief Admr., Columbus, Ohio (Ky.,Ohio, W.Va.) 

ALEXANDER D. COBB, Newark, Delaware (Pa.,NeY.,Md.,Del.,NeJe,Dist. of Colunbdia) 

A. H. WARD, Emergency Relief Admr.,Atlanta, Georgia (Ga.,Va.,Fla.,N.C.,Se0.,Temn. ) 
THOMAS P. LEF, Dmergency Relief Adnr.,Montgomery,Alabama (liss.,Ala.,La.,Ark.) 

JAMES H, DANCE, 1319 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois (Mich.,iVis.,Ind.,111.) 
HOMER P. POWERS, Gallup, New Mexico (Mont., Wyo., Colo., NM, Ariz.) 

EARL P. ROBINSON, Durham, New Hampshire (Me., Nei, Vt~e, Masse, Rele, Conne) 

CLAUDE M. EVANS, Marshall, Texas (Oklahoma and Texas) 


AGRICULTURAL RERABILITATION SECTION, DIVISION OF PROGRAM PLANVTING, AAA 
Je PHIL CAMPBELL, Chief of the Rehabilitation Section, Washington, D. Ce 
PAUL V. MARIS, Assistant Chief (Loaned to Rural Rehabilitation Division)Washington 
L. M. SHEPFER, Community Work Centers, (Loaned by Rural Rehabilitation Division) 
Athens, Georziae 

3. SMITH, Erosion Control, Columbia, South Carolina 
» 3. CLELAND, Land Problems and Farm Management, Washington, D. C. 

T. BULNETT, Agricultural Phases, Rural Industrial Communities, Washington, D. C. 
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STATE DIRECTORS 
or 


RURAL REHABILITATION 


ALABAMA - Robert K. Greeme, State Emergency Relief Adm., First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Montgomery 
ARIZONA = Lee McCullough, State Board of Public Welfare,Heard Bldg.Phoenix 
ARKANSAS - Edgar A. Hobson, Old Post Office Bnilding, Little Rook. 
CALIFORNIA - Harry E. Drabish, 49 4th Street, San Francisco 
COLORADO = R. E. Kiely, State Museum Building, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT = Leonard A. Salter, State Agricultural College, Storrs 
DELAWARE - 
FLORIDA = J. A. Texada, Jr., Eo Re Ae Jacksonville 
GEORGIA - Re L. Vansent, 10 Forsyth Street Building, Atlanta 
IDAHO = T. Je Lloyd, Ee Re Ae, Boise 
ILLINOIS - C. H. Hwaphrey, 1519 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
INDIANA - Dr. E. He Shideler, 217 North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis 
IOWA = George J. Keller, Oransky Building, Des Moines 
KANSAS - F. He Marvin, National Reserve Building, Topeka 
KENTUCKY - Earl Mayhew, E. Re A., Louisville 
LOUISIANA = S. W. Nelkin, Canal Bank Building, New Orleans 
MAINE - Richmond Sargent, E. R. A. State House, Augusta 
MARYLAND - 
MASSACHUSETTS =- Carl B. Buckler, 49 Federal Street, Boston 
MICHIGAN = Roswell G. Carr, State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, Lansing 
MINNESOTA - Re We Murchie, E. R. Ao, Old Federal Building, St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI - M. M. Bedenbaugh, 10th Floor, Tower Building, Jackson 
MISSOURI - Dre H. A. Buehler, S. E. Ro Aw, Jofferson City 
MONTANA - Robert Clarkson, State Capitol, Helena 
NEBRASKA - L. A. White, Room 2224, State Capitol, Lincoln 
NEVADA - Cecil W. Creel, University of Nevada, Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE - J. C. Kendall, Morrill Hall, Durham 
NEW JERSEY - T. C. Gilbert, Globe Indemity Building, Newark 
NEW MEXICO - Homer Powers, Bureau of Child Welfare, Sante Fe 
NEW YORK - W. E. Georgia, 79 Madison Avenue, New York City 
NORTH CAROLINA = George R. Ross, Revenue Building, Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA ~ A. I. Acker, Bismarok - State Capitol 
OHIO - A. Le Sorenson, Pure Oil Building, Columbus 
OKLAHOMA = Leo J. McMakin, Bass Building, Oklehoma City 
OREGON = Clifford Smith, Spalding Building, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA - William R. Whitacre, 46 North Cameron Street, Harrisburg 
RHODE ISLAND - 
SOUTH CAROLINA = Robert Sims, 1246 Main Street, Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA - A. M. Eberle, State Capitol, Pierre 
TENNESSEE - 0. Le H. Hattom, 320 Stahlman Building, Nashville 
TEXAS - J. E. Stanford, Texas Relief Commission, Austin 
UTAH = C. 0. Stott, State Capitol, Salt lake City 
VERMONT = J. E. Carrigan, State Capitol, Montpelier 
VIRGINIA - Sidney T. Adair, 11 South 12th Street, Richmond 
WASHINGTON =- Leslie S. Sorenson, Old Capitol Building, Olympia 
WEST VIRGINIA - E. Wayne Coffendaffer, State Capitol, Charleston 
WISCONSIN = Jamew H. Dance, State Office Building, Madison 
WYOMING - Carl Bingemer, 300 East 21st Street, Cheyenns 
_ PUERTO RICO = Rionvenido Martinenzo, Dept. of Agriculture, San Juan 
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A1934 DUST STORM 


SOUTH DAKOTA MOVES EAST 


© ROSEBUD PHOTO CO,, GREGORY, §.D:| 


DROUTH SUMMARY 


Following conference with drought states representatives early in November, 
Colonel Lawrence Westbrook, assist:.nt administrator, FERA, made public a meme 
(see next page) providing for cessation of feed distribution. "In many cases, — 
it is not worth while to feed cattle at present prices," Colonel Westbrook 
said,"and in some areas it is not possible to obtain feed at any price." 


Drought relief grants (including November) totalled $95,953,728, to 1471 
counties. The 38,900,340 people in these counties are 71% of the total in the 
25 states involved, and about one-third of the population of the United States. 
Drought funds went chiefly for purchase of food, feed for subsistence Livestock 
and seed fr~ food and feed crops. These funds were slso applied to water pro - 
duction ..u. .vaservation, and to moving six million head of cattle from drought 
areas to points where they were slaughtered or put on pasture for fattening. 
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ere cre wee eos ODOR eB POON 


Letter from Harry L Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, 
to relief administrators of drouzht states. 


November 12,1934. 


I have been very greatly concerned over reports that persons not el- 
igible for relief are receiving livestock feed, or advances for  pur- 
chase of livestock feed, from federal funds allotted to your state for 
the relief of destitution caused by the drought. 


The most common complaint is that when local relief officers distrib-—- 
ute actual feed, ineligible persons appear who sincerely believe that 
livestock feed is intended to be granted as a general government subsidy. 
Another difficulty is that commercial teed daalers in many cases heve re- 
frained from putting in stocks of feed on account of lack of knowledge 
of government plans. 


In order that this situation may be clarified, it is desired that dis- 
tribution of livestock feed be discontinued by State Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrations. Instead of being provided with feed itself, eligible per- 
sons may be either furnished with funds through work relief, or with dis- 
bursing orders. Procedure outlined in bulletion No.2595 (particularly 
items 2 and 3 of Section II) and in bulletion No. 3277 (particularly par- 
agreaphs 4 and 6) should be closely adhered to. 


All livestock feed now in your possession should be turned over to your 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation and sold at market prices through commer- 
cial channels, or through agencies set up by the Department of Agriculture, 
to the general public. Such livestock feed as is needed for cattle turned 
over to you by the FSRC for slaughter or for rehabilitation purposes may 
be retained by the Rural Corporation and invoiced out as needed. A strict 
accounting for all livestock feed must be maintsined by the Rural Corpora- 
tion. 


In carrying out the instructions outlined herein, you should take care 
that those who have been securing feed from relief offices have ample no- 
tice of vour intention of discontinuing such supply, in order that they 
may make other arrangements. You should instruct your county administre- 
tors to cooperate fully with Vounty agricultural Drought Committees to 
this end. 


Yours very truly, 
he 


oe 
a 


“eX 
HARRY L.° HOPKINS 
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REHABILITATION POLICIES 


Summarized by Paul V. Maris, Supervisor of 
Field Service. 


Rural Rehabilitation is helping economically stranded persons to 
establish themselves in rural areas on a self-sustaining basis. The 
help may be either financial or advisory but will usually be both.All 
persons or families accepted as eligible for rural rehabilitation in 
the regular manner and by constituted Relief Administration authorit- 
ies and for whom there has been provided a plan by which they may be- 
come self-sustaining should be classified as rural rehabilitation 
clients regardless of whether they receive financial or advisory as- 


sistance or both. 
eke kK ek HK K 


There is a difference between "getting people off the relief roll" 
and making it possible for them to get off the relief roll." The lat- 
ter expresses the aim of Rural Rehabilitation. Emphasis should be pla- 
céd on the "opportunity" for self help. 

x* kK ek Ke KK 


Rural Rehabilitation is not a program of public charity. Benefi- 
ciaries are expected to give their notes for repayment in full for 
both subsistence and capital goods advances, There are no reservatims 
regarding the matter of repayment. Every promise to pay is assumed to 
be made in good faith. Indications are that rehabilitation clients 
themselves favor this policye 

* * ek Kk wk Kk Kk 

All repayments for subsistence or capital goods advances made by 
rehabilitation clients should be credited to the state rural rehabil- 
itation corporation or one of its subsidiaries. 

eek KK ROK OR H 


No interest should be charged on capital goods advanced to reha- 
bilitation clients during the first year. 
ee eK OK OR Ke 


State rural rehabilitation advisory committees should pass upon 
and approve all state plans, budgets and important rural rehabilitat- 
ion projectse Their relation to the State Director of Rural Rehabil- 
itation should be essentially that of Board of Dsrectors and Manager. 
State plans and budgets submitted to F.E.ReA. should bear evidence of 
approval by state advisory committees. 

x xe ee Kk KH kK & 


The appraised value of work relief labor entering into the con- 
struction or repair of buildings, terracing of land to prevent oeros- 
ion, grinding of limestone, etc.e, should be included in the charge a- 
gainst the benefiting rehabilitation client or purchaser. Relief of-= 
ficials should do the appraisinge The cost of doing the job with 
workers of average grade and skill should be the basis of estimating 
labor value. 

x * kK KK KM 
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HAVE MY FEET ON THE ROAD BACK 


As told to the editor 
By HERBERT HUFFMAN, 
Franklin County, Ohio 


I ama graduate of the col- 
lege of architecture of Chicago 
Tech, and before the depression 
was architectural engineer for 
Montgomery Ward and Company. Now 
I am a farmer, on my way to se- 
curity and independence. But 
the years between the time that 
my position was discontinmed by 
Montgomery Ward, and the time 
that I became established on a 
farm, were very black years. When 
my savings were all spent, I mov- 
ed to the country. I had lived 
fifteen years of my boyhood on a 
farm, and thought I could not be 
starved there. I borrowed hor- 
ses and managed for a little 
land on the shares, here and 
there. But it was a hopeless 
job. I got a few weeks work 
teaching in an Emergency Relief 
school, and earned $50 with which 
I bought two very scrubby horses. 
One of them died. I arranged for 
use of a farm of 113 acres, 85 
acres of it tillable. The house 
was dilapidated to the point 
where it was not habitable. There 
were no fences worth the name. 
Water had to be hauled. Wheels 
on the two wagons were about 
ready to go. The mouldboards on 
the old walking plow were worn 
through and the lendside worn out. 
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Last spring, I was accepted as a rural 
rehabilitation client. I was ellowed 
$170 in material for the dwelling, and 
with the help of other relief clients, 
rebuilt the foundation, plastered and 
papered the interior, built a good 
fireplace and mantel, and built some 
new floors. I managed for a furnace, 


which, installed, cost $20. FLORIDA RELIEF CLIENTS 
Livestock and other farm 

production goods were ad- Packing Sweet Potatoes 
vanced to me as follows: 


Two horses $230.00 
100 baby chicks 8.00 
12 bu. soy beans 19.80 
300 # Potato seed e50 
10 bue corn 5-20 
1 set harness 34202 
100 lbs. chicken feed 2.20 
20 bu. corn 15.00 
50 1b. sudan seed 6.25 


35 tons fertilizer 69.30 
100 lbs. control mash 3.60 
100 lbs. growing mash 2.50 


Kerosene 150 
70 bu. seed wheat 80.50 
TOTAL $482.37 


I produced this season 
308 shocks of corn, and 100 
shocks of fodder, and raised 
to maturity 85 of the 100 
baby chicks which were sup- 
plied to me. I have obtain- 
ed 17 head of cattle with 
the help of a loan from the 
Production Credit Corpora 
tion. I have put in a pump 
which gives an adequate wa- 
ter supply, and have built 
a milk house, and 300 rods 
of fence. The acreage that 
I have planted for 1935, or 
have ready for planting, 
will yield at average rate 
of production and average prices, $1245.00. My wife has been working part 
time, and has used the money to buy furniture. We have managed for a pony 
for our boy. We are on the way up again. 


HHHRHKRKHH HH 
ELXTENSION—RELIEF CONFERENCES TO BE HELD REGULARLY 


Two conferences a month have been scheduled as the minimum for the state 
director of rehabilitation and the director of extension service in Louisiana. 
A conference has also been scheduled at which the rehabilitation director and 
the regional adviser will meet with the state staff of the extension service, 
including all specialists, officials of the experiment stations, and the dean 
of the college of agriculture. 
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MAKING TAX PAYERS OUT OF TAX CONSUMERS 


An actual instance of how rural rehabilitation 
revives purchasing power and makes tax-payers out of tax- 
eaters, is presented in the budget of a Missouri client, on 
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The owner of a small farm in Philps County was 
drawing food and clothing from the local relief office, be- 
cause his income from the ll-acre piece of land was practical- 
ly nothinge The man from whom he had bought the farm was in 
a transient camp. He could collect nothing on the $600 mort- 
gage. Both mortgagor and mortgagee were living off the pub- 
lic. 


The local representative of the rural rehabili- 
tation division in Philps County investigated and recommend- 
ed that the mortgage be scaled down to me-half its face val- 
ue, by agreement, and that the farm operator be assisted to 
intensify his cultivation of the land best adapted to it. 


A loan of {246.25 was made, which enabled the cli- 
ent to buy equipment and livestock, the lack of which had pre- 
vented proper farm practices. A cropping schedule was laid out 
for him, to cover five years. 


He has bought or will buy from his local merchants 
this year $675.00 worth of; 


& 


Food not produced at home, clothing, gas, 
oil, canning jars, lime, fertilizer, seed, 
baby chick and chick feed, and a horse. 


In addition, he will pay $63.00 in taxes and in in- 
terest on his mortgage, and {$96.50 on the mortgage principal. 
His tax payments will put him to carrying the load which he him- 
self has previously laid upon others, while the interest and prin- 
cipal on his mortgage will help get the mortgage-holder out of the 
transient camp. 
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SELF-LIQUIDATING BUDGETS LIKE THIS 
( from Philps County, Missouri) _ 
should be in effect by planting time 
General Recommendations of Supervisor: 
1. Attempt to scale down mortgage of $600 to $300. 
2. Intensive farming on land most adapted to cultivation. 


1935 Farm Budget 


Receipts Disbursements 
Loan from R. R. Corporation $ 246.25 Food not produced # 85.00 
Garden: Truck, berries 125.00 Clothing 135.00 
Fruit; Grapes 40.00 Gas, oil, etc. 100.00 
Dairy products (5 cows) 200.00 Canning jars 18.75 
Veal calves (3) 25.200 Lime (6 tons) 18.00 
Hens (culled) 50 24.00 Fertilizer ,4-16-4, 12 cwt. 17.00 
Cockerels 2 lb., 125 50.00 Alfalfa seed 108 lbs. 25.00 
Eggs, 500 doz. @ 25 cents 125.00 Korean clover 100 lbs. 25.00 
. Improvements, repairs 52.50 
Purchase of 1 horse 35.00 
(All products estimated as Purchase of 300 ba. chicks 30.00 
surplus above home need) Chick feed 2100 lbs. 2¢ 42.00 
Pullet feed 2625 lbs. 2¢ 42.50 
Hen feed 2500 lbs. 2¢ 50.00 
Taxes & interest 63.00 
TOTAL ists ovee's os eee DOU eO™ TOlALeeressee vers see 7o0e 1D 
Balance to apply on notes 96.50 
FIELD ACRES 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
' "Say beans ' ' ’ 658 a 
A CAE Cow Peas ' Alfalfa ' Alfalfa '‘ Alfalfa ' Alfalfa 
; : : ' Cow peas '! ' Cow peas 
t ' ' * turn under! ' turn under 
B eo eee Katfir ' Cow peas ' Barley ' Kaffir ' Barley 
T t t ' ' Subject ' Subject 
(Rented)' 15  ' Kaffir ' Barley ' Barley ' to lease ' to lease 


1936 Farm Budget 


For 1936 it is estimated that the income from dairy products would be in- 
creased to $250 by better care and more feed. The following 1935 expenses will 
not need to be incurred in 1926: Canning jars $18.75, lime $18.00, alfalfa 
seed $25.00, repairs (portion) $40.00, purchased hone $35.00, total $136. 35, 
leaving total expense of $602. This would allow $37 to apply | on the notes es 
1926, all from the operations of the farm and without outside help. Still fur 
ther improvement in financial oondition is anticipated for 1937. 
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IN THE PRESIDENT'S HOME COUNTY 


In Meriwether Coumty, Georgia, where President Roosevelt maintains 
his Southern home, a Negro,Alonzo Tenney is the father of ten children. 
With them lives his aged father. Alonzo's wife died last year when the 
youngest child was but five months old. In June, Alonzo was placed on 
rural rehabilitation.While his entire family were at work in the fields 
a few weoks later,their house burned, with all their meagre possessions. 
But under supervision of the local rehabilitation staff,they arrived at 
the new year with a fair supply of corn, sweet potatoes, sorghum syrup, 
peas,and many cans of fruits and vegetables which the girls put up,with 
aid of the home supervisor. Alonzo has paid for one of the mies furn- 
ished him by the relief administratim, and for part of the equipment 
and supplies. By the end of this year, it is expected that he will be 
entirely clear of debt. 

2S 3s Be Be aie Be ae i a a he ae 3h ie he 

Forty canning plants are being constructed in Florida, with expec= 

tation that these will be starting points for work centers. 
3 ER KO OK as a 2 ae 2 2 ae 2 OK 

Enough land has been leased by the Arkansas Relief Administration 
to provide subsistence tracts for the 10,000 families now included in 
the rehabilitation program. Additional land is being. sought on which to 
place eight or ten thousand more families. : 
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MORE JOBS FOR FARM LABOR 


By S. Be Cleland, AAA Program Planning 


9 AK a 2K ak 


We do a poor favor to rehabilitation clients if we place them under too 
heavy a debt. And if, under such a load, a client fails, the capital expend- 
ed upon him is a loss to the public treasury, as well as to the client. Many 
clients might well be established as farm laborers, rather than farm operators, 
Where a man is started off as a laborer, when he could safely have been set up 
as a farm operator, no real harm is done. He can always be moved up a notch, 


Setting up a client as a farm leborer calls for an agreement with a farm 
owner to provide employment. Increased labor would normally bring increase d 
produdtion, and cash to pay the labor. The laborer could take part of his wa- 
ges in meat, milk, eggs, potatoes, vegetables, etc. 


Groups of laborers' homes can be built, with a small tract of land for 
each and a common work center. Land and work center would permit profitable 
use of such time as employment would permit. These homes could be first lea- 
sed to client, with sale later, if desirable. In some cases, the emp loyer 
could be aided in building a house, or repairing one, upon his contracting to 
let a rehabilitation client use it for a term of years, and to give the client 
an agreed amount of work. Having a hired man living in his own home nearby 
removes the inconvenience of boarding him in the farmer's family, a burden and 
annoyance that has often prevented laborers from receiving employment which 
would have been profitable to both parties. 


fe a eK 3K 2 ak ae a Cae a a OK 


Only one-eighth of their income is being produced at home by farm labor- 
ers living on small tracts of land in Iowa. A survey of eight selected coun- 
ties is now beings completed by Prof. Ray Wakely of lowa State College. The 
average income of $800 included only $100 as the value of home=produced food, 
the remaining $700 coming from industrial or farm labor. Prof. Wakely found 
most of these families uninformed regarding correct methods of farming and mm- 
agement, and indicated that their home-grown food products could be greatly in- 
creased with proper planning and supervision. In support of this contention 
he mentioned one man who produced $500 worth of crops on a 3 acre tract, dou- 
ble-cropping. 


on farms larger than 10 acres, more than $100 in food products was grown, 
but production did not increase in proportion to acreage. Uneethird of the erm 
tire group lost money in 1933, and one-fifth were on relief. From this group 
came 70% of a.1 farmers on relief in Iowa, only 30% coming from tenants nd 
landowners who were full-time farm operators. 


The cow was shown to be the most valuable item in subsistence farming, 
with poultry second, gardens third and fruit sharing fourth place with live- 
stock other than cowse 

fee Orolo tor to yaii ak 
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Type of buijdings on 7-acre tracts at 
Kearney, Nebraska. Houses have wiring 
for electricity. Eight such farmsteads 
are now rented at Kearney for $12.50 a 
month to rural rehabilitation clients, 
in the first of several groups that are 
projected in Nebraska. 


Be iC a ae aft ae ae eas ae ah os aie he ae oe a a Oh 


MUST RESETTLE 15,000 FAMILIES BY JUNE 


Out of fourteen Virginia families that had to move because their submar- 
ginel land was purchased, nine found places for themselves, it is reported by 
A, H, Ward, Regional Adviser. 


Two thousand families will need to be moved in Wyoming, under the sub— 
marginal land purchase program, and arrangements to that effect are being made 
according to Regional Adviser Homer P. Powers. 


Conferences between S.E.RA. administrators and the regional directors 
of the land program have been called for, to put this program into immediate 
effect. The land program director for each region is responsible for arrang- 
ing the conferences, notifying the state administrators of the proposed land 
acquisition area, and arranging with the administrators for a survey of fam- 
ilies living in the area. 


The state administrator, after conference with the regional director of 
the land program, is expected to appoint a representative to have headquart - 
ers at the project and develop resettlement plans in cooperation with the pro- 
ject manager. He will also name a representative to accompany optioning par- 
ties, He will, after the above conferences and surveys, submit plans and ap- 
plications for funds to the FERA, and when same have been approved, the admin- 
istrator will purchase resettlement land and execute resettlement plans thro- 
ugh the state rural rehabilitation corporation. 


Be NC oR Rea a ae fe a a ae ak a ae 2 aie og ak ae a 2k 
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RURAL INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES 


School » at 
Woodlake, 
(Texas), rural 
industrial con- 
munity, which 
children of 
100 rehabili- 
tant families 
have attended 
since last 
fall. 


Sleeping shed 
and feed loft 
for  coopera- 
tive dairy 
herd at Wood- 
lake. At far 
left, milking 
barn. 


One of the 153 houses 


completed within 100 
days at Red House, 
West Virginia. Pros-— 
pective occupants began 
to landscape their 


grounds before the houses 
were completed, using 
trees and shrubs from 
adjacent hillsides. 


In addition to the two communities mentioned above, Arkansas Colony No. l 
had 139 houses completed December 15, the final plan calling for 700. 
Families are being moved in as the houses are completed, the first fifty 
having taken possession in November. 
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Women's work 
center and 
community 

trading post 
at Woodlake. 


Rural commmity work centers are 


Furniture made 
in men's’ work 
center at 
Woodlake, Texas, 
first of FERA 
rural industriai 
communities to 
be completed. 


expected to pay their own way. Half the initial 


cost of construction and equipment is met by a cash loan from the rehabilitation 


corporation, the other 
half by the rehabili- 
tants and other citi- 
zens of the community, 
in land, buildings, 
material and Ilabor. 
Funds to repay the re- 
habilitation corpora- 
tion will be (1) from 
sale of material re- 
ceived as tolis from 
rehabilitants, (2) from 
cash or toll paid 
non-rehabilitants, Gy 
from sale of products 
in excess of home needs 
of rehabilitants. 
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MEN'S WORK CENTER AT WOODLAKE. 


CLEARING STREAMS TO IMPROVE VALLEY LAND 


By Earl Mayhew, Rural Rehabilitation Director, Kentucky E.R.A. 


Clogged Stream 


Dynemiting New Channel 


Reclaimed Land 


As county agent in the Ken- 
tucky mountains where I had 
been reared, I had watched for many 
years while the mountaineers were 
driven into the unprofitable hill- 
side lands because the valleys 
were becoming "water—logged." Soil 
and brush washed from the mountain- 
sides clogged the streams until a 
third of all the valley land along 
Richland Creek had become too wet 
for tillage. As more slopes were 
cleared, more and more land and 
brush was washed down. 


I set up a CWA project for 
clearing 24 miles of Richland 
Creek, removing timber from the 
creek banks and obstructions 
from the channel. About a mile 
of new channel was made, with 
average depth six feet and 
width twenty feet. The water 
table was lowered two to three 
feet and 1050 acres of land 
made fit for cultivation. In 
addition, 900 acres were improved 
sufficiently to double production. 


Seventy-five per cent of the 
farmers in this area have been on 
relief .at one time or another in 
late years, and 60 per cent of 
them more oor Jess. constantly. 
Most of them used to derive a 
large part of their cash from min- 
ing and timbering operations now 
discontinued. We are considering 
a widespread program of § stream 
clearance providing better land on 
which families might be concen- 
trated, work centers made avail- 
able, and forestry projects set up 
to provide cash. The forestry is 
necessary because if erosion of 
Slopes is not checked, the stream 
channels will tend to clog again, 
as has happened in many similar 
cases in other sections. 
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FORESTRY WORK PROJECTS 


By W. K. Williams, 
Consultant in Forestry 


Work projects in forestry will 
help to solve the problem of locat- 
ing part-time employment for cli- 
ents living in the timbered sections 
of the country where generally speak- 
ing there are fewer gainful pur 
suits. Cutting fuelwood is an ace 
tive project. Wood saws driven by 
an automobile engine are being used 
for this in several states. In Ohig 
sixteen such outfits were operating 
in early December. Total cost of 
$100 to $150 is involved in building 
the machines, which consist of a cir- 
cular saw placed on the rear end of 
a small trucke Much timbered land 
was cleared for farmers who took no 
toll. In other cases, landowners re- 
ceived a share of the firewoode A 
gang of eight men was used under av 
erage conditions where trees had to 
be felled and split. Production na- 
mally was one cord per mane 


Production of pulpwood is well 
adapted for rehabilitation purposes 
and can be used as a work project, 
particularly in the more heavily woo- 
ed sections where pulpmills are in 
operation. Such a project has prov- 
ed its value during other periods of 
low farm income, It diverts a small 
percentage of a relatively non-com- 
petitive business to those members 
of rural communities in need of r- 
habilitatime 


In Central States, restoration 
of drought-killed shelterbelts is be- 
ing considered as a means of provid 
ing work. A plan for replanting wind- 
breaks is now underway in Minnesota. 
The Staté Rehabilitation Division is 
cooperating in this effort to pro= 
vide clients with a means of repay= 
ing feed and seed loans. Wisconsin 
has a plan for planting windbreaks 
to protect homes and to prevent 
loss of soil in dust storms. 
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Saw=-truck in Ohio, with which 
relief clients cut their fuel. 


Fuelwood thinned out, 
leaving quelity timber. 


POLICY INTERPRETATIONS 


By Paul V. Maris. 


The Farm Credit Administration recently referred 
to the Rural Rehabilitation Division the case of a 
farmer threatened with loss of his farm through fore= 
closure. Two separate appraisals had resulted in the 
conclusion that a loan sufficient to satisfy present 
creditors could not be repaid by this particular farm- 
er on this particular farm. Obviously, if a loan can- 
not be repaid to one creditor it cannot be to another 
creditor, unless some new circumstances enter into ti 
consideration. Most rehabilitation clients are bur- 
dened with debt and unable to obtain credit from es- 
tablished credit agencies. What new circumstances en- 
ter the situation to provide a basis for the expecta- 
tion that they will make repayment? The principal re- 
liance is upon trained workers who will help plan a 
rehabilitation program and supervise its execution. 
Debt adjustment and transfer from submarginal to bet- ‘ 
ter locations are also a part of the program. Everyone familiar with the farm- 
ing business knows that no small responsibility is implied in this situation. 
Can farm families unable to succeed without supervisory assistance be made suc- 
cessful if such supervisory assistance is provided? It is being done. 


Re 2 fe a a ae CC 2 aK 2c a a a 


Rural Rehabilitation seems to be very correctly described as a form of "Su- 
pervised Credit." Asked what percent of borrowers are required to submit oper- 
ating budgets before securing production credit loans, the president of a pro- 
duction credit corporetion in one of the land bank districts answered "One hunc 
red per cent." Asked if the credit extended is "directed credit" he replied:"We 
call it supervised credit." The meaning of this is that by applying the budget 
test, the farmer can meet necessary expenses and pay his interest and principal 
installments, provided he follows a certain agreed system of farming. This is 
exactly the procedure to be followed in rural rehabilitation, which provides 
supervision to make sure that the approved plan is carried through. 


2 Fi ae 2K a 3c 2K ie CC 3 2K 3K 


Inquiry has been made as to whether a client should be accepted for rehab-= 
ilitation when careful budget estimates indicate that some saving can be ef- 
fected in the relief cost but the probable income cannot be made to equal the 
probable expenditures. Let us say, for example, that the present cost of sub- 
sistence relief for a certain family is $240 a year. By providing certain eq- 
uipment and careful planning the amount of subsistence needed may be reduced to 
$100. Should the equipment be provided and plan adopted? It appears that the 
only logical answer is yes. The client should also be given an opportunity to 
make up the one hundred dollar deficit by work on a self=liquidating project. 


aie he Oe ea a ac ae ak 2c 2 2 
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Policy Interpretations( Con'te) 


There can be no advantage in removing a family from a sub-marginal 
farm unless there is some safeguard against another family locating on 
the same land. Such resettlement on sub-marginal land will be prohibit- 
ed in areas vurchased by the federal government and turned over to a pub- 
lic agency for supervision, but on private land, such safeguards must be 
supplied by state legisletion or other means. Where necessary, rural re 
habilitation divisions should defer action until the desirable steps have 
been taken. 


De IR KK IE EO EO KK 2g ok 2k 2 aR ok 


Products that can be disposed of through regular channels of trade 
should be encouraged among farmers who are being rehabilitated on the be- 
sis of full-time agriculture. While it is true that the Surplus Relief 
Corporation may provide a market by purchasing for people who are on re=- 
lief, it is better to develop a production program that will not have to 
be revamped when emergency relief is abandoned. Furthermore, widespread 
reliance upon the surplus relief corporation as a buyer for whatever a 
client grows will probably result in disappointment. 

WE CK a 2K 2K 2 ok 2K 2 2k aK 2K ok 

There is no fixed limit on the period within which rehabilitation 
of an individual client is to be accomplished. The more quickly he can 
be made self-supporting the better. Normal progress towerd financial su- 
ecess in farming will be gradual. 


Complete rehabilitation may require many years. If careful budget 
estimates indicate that the client can work out in the end, he should be 
accepted. 

7 2k 2K 2 2k 2K a ak ok ak 2 kok aK aK 

Included among those eligible for rural rehabilitation are farm om- 
ers, tenants, share-croppers, farm laborers, displaced farmers forced to 
go to towns and cities, farmers removed from submarginal lands, stranded 
families in towns and cities recognized as casualties of industry. Some 
of these families should be rehabilitated as commercial farmers making 
their living wholly from farming, others should be rehabilitated as ten— 
ants, others as farm laborers. 


To rehabilitate large numbers, rural industrial communities must 
combine subsistence farming and industrial employment. They must not be 
considered as exclusively for city families transferred to the rural ar- 
ea. Some farm families are stranded as completely as city families. It 
is considered undesirable to increase our agricultural output by putting 
these stranded rural families on new farms. In rural industrial commun- 
ities, they will create little competition for farmers already establish- 
ed. 


FOR ROR AO ak a OK I aK a kK fe 
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TERRACING PROGRAM ENLARGED 


An expansion of the extension service terracing program is taking 
shape in several Southern states, as reported by T. P. Lee, F.E.R.A. reg- 
ional adviser. 


Work has begun in nine Louisiana counties, under agreement between the 
state relief administration and the state extension service which states that 
the objects are: 


1) To terrace lands of relief clients on rural rehabili- 
tation and of others who will pay the prescribed costs, 
giving clients preference so far as an orderly schedule 
permits; and 


2) To provide projects for relief labor. 


The program will be undertaken in parishes where a minimum of 2,000 acres 
is signed up. A terracing assistant to the parish director of relief will be 
employed. The ERA works division engineer will cooperate, along with the state 
extension agricultural engineer, the county agents and supervisory force of the 
extension service. Local policies will be laid down by a Parish Terracing Com- 
mittee, which will also purchase or lease terracing equipment upon approval of 
the state extension agricultural engineer. 


Terracing units, more than one of which may be needed for a parish, will 
consist of instrument man, rod man, tractor operator, grader operator, and six 
to twelve common laborers with foreman. Equipment will be: terracing level and 
rod, crawler type tractor of 35 HP or more, terracing machine, three slip 8cra- 
pers and miscellaneous equipment. 


DLW NANA SY NW NN Ns 8 Ey. 
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Terracing projects such as described above are being set up on a self-lig- 
uidating basis. All costs except supervision are ultimately paid by the farmer. 


The equipment is purchased or leased preferably by the county government 
or by the county terracing committee. In case it cannot be bought in this man- 
ner, due to drought conditions or otherwise, then the Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration can, at its discretion, purchase the equipment and turn it over for use 
of the terracing committee. 


This equipment, as well as wages of the tractor driver, grader operator, the 
instrument man, and rodman, and fuel, oil, grease, repairs and liquidation of the 
original investment, is paid for by the farmer, usually from $2.50 to $3.00 per 
hour. It is payable in cash or approved notes. This makes the terracing cost 
from $1.00 to $2.50 per acre, with extremes lower or higher. 
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‘THE WINNING STORY 


Five dollars will be paid 
each issue of Rural Re- 
habilitation for the best 


story, with picture, of a 
rehabilitation case. 


Mrs. Alice Guy Courtney, 
home economics supervisor for 
South Carolina ERA, has sent 
the accompanying photograph 
and the simple record of a 
rehabilitation family, which 
we take pleasure in naming 
the best story received for 
this issue. 


When the county super—- 
visor first visited the 
family June 7, the man had 
sold his dry milk cow to 
make a payment on a mule. 
There was only one day's 
feed left for the mule. The 
man had planted 7 acres of 
cotton and 14 acres of corn, 
garden and potatoes, but 
could not obtain fertilizer. 
A long rainy spell had put the crops "in the grass." The family was accepted 
for rehabilitation, and supplied with fertilizer and other essentials. The 
crop finally gathered was two bales of cotton, 100 bushels of corn, four tons 
of hay, and 60 bushels of potatoes, in addition to a fall garden from which 
the wife canned fifty quarts of vegetables. 


With the first bale of cotton, the man paid the rent on the land, and 
one-half of the price of a new wagon. When he sold the second bale, he 
brought the check to the county supervisor and told him to take what he want- 
ed. The supervisor had him make the final payment on the mle. The wife 
accompanied the man to town. Although it was only six miles, she had never 
been there. 


On the way home, they bought a second-hand cook stove for $8.00 and a 
second-hand sewing machine for $4.00 A case worker was given $3.00 with 
which to buy them chairs, but instead, she obtained scrap lumber, had four 
chairs made at no cost to the client, and took the woman shopping to buy 
dishes and kitchen ware. : 


The man's only garments had been one winter undershirt and a pair of 
overalls. With the sewing machine, the woman made him, and the rest of the 
family, satisfactory changes of clothing. She exchanged work to obtain bed 
linen, mattress and blankets. She used sugar sacks to make "candle wick 
spreads," a "tidy" for the mantel, anda table cover. By December, this 


debt had been reduced to $33.00. Hay, green peas, ‘corn and work on neigh- 
boring farms provided the income. 
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HOME GROWN FOOD ----- AND HOW MUCH MORE? 


Estimates of the USDA Bureau of Home Economics show that, under 
the most meagre budget, the home-produced food of a farm family prob- 
ably amounts to no more than one-third of its total living require- 
ments. Ths amount of home grown food that is possible varies widely 
with amount of land available and type of farming, but a roughly typi- 
cal case might be outlined thus: 


DOnee Living requirements. ...csccccccccscce 6S 100% 
Home-grown TP OOGletexe aces eecoereencneessneer tee eceoeseeeecees0c0eece 34% 


Bought or bartered food........00002.33% 
Other essential living requirements. .33% 


Total requirements to be supplied 
through work centers, surplus 
Crops, public or private work. .ccscccscevccceccecce 00% 


The above chart is presented to indicate how much still remains to 
be done even after a family is established where it can produce a normal 
percentage of its own food. 


Self-liquidating projects which may provide supplementary income are 
recommended by J. Phil Campbell, AAA Program Planning Division, as fol- 
lows: 


Rural Industrial Communities. 

Repair and construction of individual farm buildings, fences, etc. 
Community work and recreation centers. 

Community gardens. 

Limestone and marl grinding. 

Soil improvement (including terracing). 

Forestry. 

Conservation of crops and livestock products. 

Weed and pest control. 

Water conservation and supply. 

Farm to market roads. 

Rural electrification. 


How work centers may be established on a self—liquidating basis is 
described on page 11 of this issue. 

Self-liquidating soil erosion projects are discussed on page 16, and 
Similar forest projects on page 13. 

Seven different food plans, based on varying conditions of the family 
and farm, are presented on page 19. 

A typical budget for a five-year period, under which a client might 

reasonably be expected to work out his debt and become independent, is re- 


' produced on page 5. 
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By Hazel K. Stiebeling, USDA Bureau 
of Home Economics. 


Cost of purchased food may be reduced, in farm femilies, to as little 
as $15 or $20 per person per year, but it takes mpch planning ahead. The 
farm family must plan its diet not only from day to day, and week to week, 
but also from season to season and even from year to year. The accompany- 
jing tables show seven diet plens, with the amount of food per person under 
various circumstances. 


Plans 1 and 2: When practically no food is supplied by the farm and 
there is very little cash for buying food. These are 
"restricted" and “minimum-cost adequate" diets, suit- 
able for families who have just moved to the country, 
and whose gardens are not yet producing. 


Plans 3 and 4; When the family can have a very large garden (end/ or 
orchard) and a milk cow, but little other livestock or 
poultry for food purposes. 


Plan 5 When drought greatly reduces garden supplies,and fore 
ces the slaughter of more of the livestock than usual 
for foode 


Plans 6 and 7: For families with considerable capital and whose food 
production program is well underway. 


Flour, coreals...ccscccocceoscoeeepounds 285 260 260 2530 250 180 115 
Milkececccccccscccccvcccccesceceeepounds 165 265 265 265 265 S00 3500 
Potatoes, sweetpotatoes....e..-.--pounds 185 185 220 185 185 200 190 
Dried legumes, nuts...seeeccos+--epounds SO 30 380 20 10 265 7 
Tomatoes, citrus fruits........--.pounds 50 60 105 95 50 100 105 
Leafy, green vegetables..eeoeeeeopounds 35 70 140 100-. 70 100 140 
Other vegetables & fruit........epounds 90 185 430 260 185 350 430 
Fats, butter, lard, salt, pork...pounds 50 55 60 65 65 60 _ 60 
SUZELBescccecceccccccssecccoese eo opounds 55 45 55 70 65 70 70 
Lean meat, poultry, fish........epounds S50 60 30 60 120 100 170 
EZEBecccccccccscevcccccccceseccs oCOLZONS 8 15 10 20 20 17 30 


Excepting Plan 1, which is the cheapest combination listed, the sugges 
ted diets are equal to or better than the average food consumption in the 
U, S. so far as nutritive value is concerned. 


The quantities of fresh vegetables, fruit, milk, eggs and lean meat in 
Plan 1 are minimum allowances and should be increased as resources permite 
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"GROWING VILLAGES OF FARMER-ARTISANS" 
Extract from letter written by Dr. Alfred Striemer. 
| Berlin-Neukolin, October 3, 1954 


In 1919, I built up the first large settlement for unemployed near Ber-~ 
lin with 120 femilies, one half gardeners of profession,the other half skill- 
ed industrial workers. In the last 10 years, 1] was the social secretary of 
the well-known Borsig Locomotive Works, which wént bankrupt in 1932. Many 
thousands of workers had to leave the shops. That event compelled me to 
study thoroughly the question, how to find a new method of settling, joining 
farmers and craftsmen, so that both groups can help one another. 


I found the way of building up plenfully: "Growing Villages of Farmer- 
Artisans." The theory for my new method of settling is grounded on: 


(1) Right professional selection of members, so 
that every man can work for the others to 
pr ovide them. 


(2) Each house to begin with the most essential 
part and be enlarged according to the gener 
al building plan. 


_{3) A leader managing all economic and technical 
matters. 


A hundred farmers, each with two horses, can be united with 200 non-fem- 
ers (craftsmen, workers and commercial people) into a settlement, if the pro- 
fessions are rightly selected. 


Little shops of the artisans in the villages can compete successfully,if 
the artisan is fully occupied so that he can work rationally, also assisted 
by light machinery. His expenses and charges are very small compared with 
those of the large factories. The artisan is not a skilled merchant. If he 
finds in his settlement the help of a commercially skilled man for buying the 
materiel and selling the products, this will increase his economic capacity. 


Production and consumption can be balanced in such places, because the ec 
onomic circulation can be overlooked by the leading man. That is no more pos- 
sible in large towns. In the time before production in large factories,farn- 
ers and artisans were in a natural connection, one working for the other. 


Surely the building up of such a model village involves no risksali that 
is built up will be useful under other conditions. 


If you now ask me,"Why do you not practice your system in your country?" 
I am sorry to say that the land necessary for such a settlement is here so ex- 
pensive and charged by so high interests, that the buying power I need for 
building up the new settlement would be diminished too strongly. The second 
cause is the fact that the authority for agricultural settlement and the au- 
thority for the settlement of craftsmen are separated. The realization of my 
pian requires one hand that can join farmers and craftsmen. 
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FIELD NOTES 


Rural Rehabilitation Conference of seven states at Ames, Iowa. 


Cases of clients rehabilitated within their local area were the prin= 
Cipal object of discussion at a conference of rehabilitation directors fra 
seven states held in Ames, Iowa, December 11-12. Similar conference are be- 


ing arranged for other groups of states. 
2K AC ACK AG 2k 2 26 26 2k ABB 2k 2k ak 2K 


Half of Mississippi Clients Get Mules. 


Fifty percent of the 4500 Mississippi families accepted for rural re- 
habilitation have received mules. Highteen percent have received chickens 
and eighteen percent have received cows, while ten percent have received pigs. 
Average investment in rehabilitation goods has been $70.00 per family. 

s TR eK ee 6 5 2K >is 2 Ke i eo P 
Extension Workers Find New Projects. 


Extension workers say that one reason they are interested in the Rural 
Rehabilitation program is because it gives them an opportunity of working 
with farmers who cannot be reached through other governmental agencies, 
such as the AAA and the Farm Credit Administration. 

FR Ee fe HR ke 2 of OR 2 2K ok 2 Ok 
Finds Milk Cows Among Drought Cattle. 


Administrator Eberle of South Dakota was told by cattle buyers that 
there were no milk cows among the animals bought under the drought program 
He set ten men of his owm to the stockyards and abbatoirs and picked 2300 - 
head which they found would pass as good milk stock. Half of this number 
have been placed with rehabilitation clients, the remainder being held une 
til they freshen. 

ECCI IOI GK 


Clarifying Documents Ready Soon 


Written documents will soon be ready for distribution to state head— 
quarters to clarify a number of points long under consideration with re - 
spect to farm management, work centers, erosion control and forestry. They 
are being prepared under supervision of J. Phil Campbell, following a con- 
ference January 4 and 5 of all members of the staff of the Agricultural Re- 
habilitation Section of AAA. 

HE A AC Fe 2c 2k 2 a2 de ake fe ke ie akc 
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Construction of Market Facilities 


When farmers in sufficient numbers are having difficulty with their marketing, 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporations may construct marketing facilities, and either op- 
erate them or sell or lease them. Such facilities are constructed as a work project, 
and should be self-liquidating. Construction may also he done by the corporation in 
the name of any public agency or political sub-division. 


WBHOHHBBAEE 


Louisiana Work Centers Approved 


Two community work centers have been approved by the Louisiana ERA. Plans for 
nine others are now in the state office for approval. 


SAREE 


Work Starts on Georgia Rural Community 


Work has been started planting crops and improving soil on ten thousand acres 
of land near the President's home at Warm Springs, Georgia, which will be the site 
of a rural industrial community. Scuppernong grapes will be the principal cash’ crop 
on farms ranging in size from two acres to forty acres. There will be four community 
centers for production of home needs, and a larger work center for processing crops 
for market. This community will produce 70% of its total requirements within itself, 
it is estimated, restoring the old-time combination of farm and industry which exist- 


ed before industry became centralized in large cities. 
JRHEHORAHEHE 


Regional Advisers Changed. 


Paul V. Maris, Supervisor of Field and Information Service, has announced the 
following changes in the field staff of the Rural Rehabilitation Division: 


"After valuable service as regional advisers, A. D. Cobb and Farl P. Ro- 
binson have been recalled to their former work as Assistant Directors of 
Extension, Mr. Cobb in Delaware and Mr. Robinson in New Hampshire. We re- 
gret that it was impossible to have their leaves of absence extended. In 
Mr. Cobb's place we have appointed Lincoln D. Kelsey, who has been assistant 
County Agent leader in New York. He has also had experience in rehabilita- 
tion in the Near East, and was secretary of the New York State Debt Concili- 
ation Committee. Ivan D. Hobson, formerly in the club section of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is succeeding Mr. Robinson. Lowry Nelson of Provo, 
Utah, has been appointed Regional Advisor for California, Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona, states formerly assigned to Messrs. Carroll and Powers. Mr. Nelson 
is Dean of the College of Applied Social Sciences in Brigham Young University 
and at the time of his appointment by the FERA was in charge of the Social 
Service Division of the Utah Relief Administration. He served for some time 
as a member of the staff of the Utah Agricultural Extension Service." 


FREE 
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Farmers loading 
water from Idle Hour 
Lake, Altemont, Kans. 
Beginning the latter 
part of July, about 
12,000 gallons of wa- 
ter were hauled each 
day for livestock from 
this lake, which was 
originally built as 
a recreation and fish- 
ing lake. The elec- 
tric rotary pump is 
furnished by the Kan 
sas Emergency Relief 
Committee and manned 
‘by relief workers. 

Some of the 
farmers hauled water 
83 miles for their 
livestocke 


Emergency Wells Keep Hundreds off Charity 


Prompt drilling of wells by the ERA in Bernalillo County, Ne M., saved 850 
acres of truck gardens and orchards, and kept hundreds of families from being 
forced upon charity. In adjacent commmnities, where water was not available,80 
per cent of families went on relief. 


Measurement of stored snow had indicated approach of a water shortage, and 
the county relief administration was not unprepared when the river went dry.Five 
projects were immediately undertaken, one of them consisting of well-points dri- 
ven into a drain ditch, to reach water 20 feet below the surface, leaving the 
surface water for other purposes. John G. Koogler, county agent,supervised the 
projects as chairman of the county rehabilitation committee. 
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Missouri Buys 166,000 Acres of Corn Fodder 

Corn fodder from 166,000 acres has been bought by the Missouri ERA for pro- 
cessing and distribution to all needy farmers at cost. Fifteen thousand tons 
have been processed and distributed, with 200,000 tons in storage or in process- 
ing the middle of December. Cost of processing is $1.25 to $1.50 a ton. It is 
estimated that 40,000 Missouri farmers will need feed for subsistence livestock 
before the feeding season ends. The principal ration being used is cut rough- 
age with addition of 30% molasses, 19% cottonseed cake end a small amount of 
salt and calcium carbonate. 


In addition to fodder, the SIS ERA has bought 500,000 pees of corn 
of which 220,000 is for seed, 


Six thousand cows have been selected for rehabilitation clients, from dro- 
ught cattle. 
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RAINFALL in 1934: PERCENT OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 


Tye 
ae 


eMous in\the dryer states. 
For example, >4@ defidiency for Nebraska 
amounted dn the Syeyage’™}o 1086 tons of water 
for each acre of jam id the state. 


ACCUMULATED DEPARTURE OF TEMPERATURE FROM NORMAL FOR THE YEAR 1934 


NOTE: Average 
daily depart— 
obtained 


cumulated 


5656 
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RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE 
By 0. E. Baker, Senior Agricultural Economist, U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of Land 
Economics. 


For more than a century the birthrate has been falling in the United 
States. It has now reached so low a point that there are no longer enough 
children being born to maintain permanently the present population of the Na- 
tione The decline in the birthrate has been more rapid in the cities than in 
the country. In 1930, according to the Census, the number of children under 
5 years of age inthe large cities (those over 100,000 population) lacked 
nearly 20 percent of being sufficient to maintain permanently the population 
of those cities without accessions from outside. In the small cities (2,500 
to 100,000 population) there was about 6 percent deficit of such children. 
But in the "rural non-farm" population (that living in small villages and a- 
long the roads but not on farms) there was a 30 percent surplus, and in the 
rural farm population there was a 50 percent surplus. Urban deficit and rue 
ral surplus almost balanced in 1930. But since 1930 there has been a further 
fall of fully 12 percent in number of births in the nation. 


If migration of young people from the farms to the cities is resumed it 
will tend to hasten, therefore, the decline in the population of the Natione 
And a declining national population seems very likely to mean a declining de 
mand for farm products. This decline in the national population apparently 
will not occur, however, for at least 5 years, probably 15 years, possibly 
25 years, because the decrease in number of children is less than the incre~ 
ase in middle-aged and old people, who are a heritage from the higher birth- 
rate and heavy immigration of the past. Of course, there may be a rise in 
the birthrate or a notable increase of immigration from Burope, but neither 
seems likely to last long. 


On the other hand, if the third to half of the young people now on 
farms and not needed for farm work remain on farms,there will be a rapid in- 
crease in the farm population, while commercial demand for farm products 
seems likely to become almost stationary soon and probably will decline la- 
ter. This will mean in many, if not most, parts of the United States decre- 
asing production per worker and probably a lower standard of living. 


Two solutions to the dilemna appear to be developing: (1) a movement 
of the factories to the farm population, and (2) a movement of city people, 
and sometimes of factories also, into the suburbs and territory adjacent to 
cities,where such of the people as wish can engage in part-time farming. The 
depression probably has stopped the slight trend toward decentralization of 
industry which set in about 1925 or 1926;but it has not stopped the trend t- 
ward decentralization of the urban population. The movement to the suburbs 
and to places more remote is taking place probably at the rate of 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 people a year. Let us hope that it will continue until most of 
the people have e real home on the land. For the land is the foundation of 
the family and the family is the foundation of the state. 
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Children under Five Years of Age. 


er 1,000 women of age 15 to 44 
(See article on opposite page) 


Urban 
«x Cities of more than 100 , 000 POPULATION. .covecrcccccccccscecscoce 295 
Cities, 2,500 to 100 ,O0Q ss sons cie ative hs ences ses sa 606 00.6 ciate $41 

Rural 


Non-farm population (niostly “villepos) <2. ccsets sep saces cate mee 471 
Farm POPULAGCLONs « oc cvecus 00 0 6 010s .069,.6.5 6 6'4.00'h 010 0 0 eee cles ait a sleies 545 


* In seven cities largely of American stock (Portland, 
Oregon, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Nashville and Atlanta,the number is only 225. 
In Leslie County, Ky., where 95% of the population 

are on farms, the number is 915. 


SS ee Ce | ER ee 


Twenty thousand Scuppernong grape plants are being distributed this win- 
ter to rehabilitation families in a group of Southeast Louisiana counties,ad 
contract has been made with a wine manufacturer to erect a local processing 
plant and take the output. J. Phil Campbell, AAA program planning division, 
supervising this project and other projects for developing non-competitive 
crops under the rehabilitation program, says it is not felt that growing of 
these grapes will compete with establish= 
ed growers either in California or the 
East because of the type of grape,the area 
in which they will be grown,and inability 
of Scuppernong grapes to stand shipment. 


The entire nursery crop of Scupper= 
nong vines was bought for rehabilitation 
purposes this year. Next year a million 
vines will be available from propagation 
projects of the relief administration in 
North Carolina,at less than half the cost 
of this year's purchased plants. The gra- 
pes bear the third year, reaching maximun 
production the seventh, when they yield 
three to five tons per acre. The contract 
price is $35 a ton. In addition to the 
piants distributed to individual families in Louisiana, 1500 plants are be- 
ing set out in two rural communities of the ERA in Georgia. 


Development of other crops that will interfere as little as possible with 
established farmers is being directed by Mr. Campbell, through J. Ge . Wood= 
roof, assistant in charge of this activity. State supervisors for such work 
have been appointed in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana and Flo- 
rida, and one will be named in Arkansas. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SIDE OF REHABILITATION 


George W. Russell (AE), 
Trish poet of country life, 
called upon the rural re- 
habilitation division of . 
FERA recently and made an. 
informal talk to members of 
the staff who were called 
into Colonel Westbrook's 
office - to meet him. Remen— 
ber the spiritual side of 
this program, Mr. Russell 
counselled, reviewing his 
own experience in half a 
century in human welfare 
movements o 


"The cooperative move- 
ment in Ireland grew out of 
the panic of 1840. One- 
fourth of the population 
died within two years. 
People were fleeing the 
country as froma pestil-— 
ence," he said. "Tt was 
necessary to revive their 
Spirit and develop a cul- 
tural and educational pro- 
gram along with the  eco- 
nomic program. Libraries 
were established. Little 
theatres were developed in 
which local talent found 
opportunity for expression. 


®Man born in the image 
and likeness of God cannot 
live by bread alone. I have 
great hope for the thing you 
are attempting here as a 
remedy for your vast unem- 
ployment. But you must in- 
Clude the spiritual here 
just as they did in my 


country." 


"America's depression has broken the hold of conventions and traditions,* 
Mr. Russell said, “and left you free to bild a civilization in rural areas 
such as we have not had since the Greek city-states." 


Eve Harrison Studio, New York 


GEORGE W. RUSSELL (A. E.) 


The race dies out within two or three generations of city life, Mr. Russ- 
ell said, telling of the only man in London of the fourth generation of 
Londoners, -—— "a creature racked from birth with pains and aches", -—-- and of 
the population of British mill centers, whose physical deterioration, as con- 
pared with their farm-dwelling forefathers, filled him with foreboding. 
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CULTURE MUST BE FROM THE SOIL 


By LAWRENCE WESTBROOK 


Whether Americans of the future are to 
have a healthy or a diseased outlook on life, 
whether they are to be fired with the same 
hopeful and progressive spirit as their ances— | 
tors, depends to a large extent upon the de- 
gree of success achieved by rural rehabilita- 
tion. Like the giant who perished when Her- 
cules held him off the ground, our farm-—born 
American culture is threatened by the cities 
pulling our people away from the vital earth. 


Even as Greek culture was the greatest 
of all, so it was one of the closest to the 
soil. The ancient Greek made a reasonable 
and secure living on the farm, yet had lei- 
sure enough for the pursuits which made his 
age and country the synonym for culture. Lei- 
sure and security on the farm went hand in 
hand with all the other great civilizations 
of the world, and American culture should also reach the heights or fall 
back in proportion as it maintains contact with earth. 


It was encouraging to see hundreds of thousands of Americans turn 
toward the farm in 1931 and 1932, but this movement was short-lived, 
and the flow is now shifting back to the city, chiefly because so 
many families failed to make the living which they had expected on 
the farm. They failed partly because they took up. farms where bet- 
ter farmers than they had gone bankrupt. They lacked guidance, they 
lacked even the livestock and equipment to work their land efficient— 
ly, they lacked opportunity to earn a little cash at jobs other than 
farming. It is these deficiencies which rural rehabilitation is pro- 
viding. 


There are more than three million farm—-born people in the open coun- 
try today who would have moved to the city in the past few years if 
cityward migration had continued at the same rate as in the pre- 
depression decade. It is our purpose to provide economic and social 
opportunities in the rural areas which will prevent such resumption 
of that movement to the city. If we accomplish this purpose enab- 
ling people to wina greater degree of security and a reasonable a= 
mount of leisure in the country, we will be helping . toward fulfillment 
of the promise which American civilization held when it was first develop- 
ing in a nation predominantly rural. 
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IT MUST BE DONE NOW 


<u> eee ee 


This issue of "Rural Rehabilitation" is dedicated 
to two propositionss— 


1) During the few remaining weeks of the 
winter the full energy of every Federal, State 
and County rehabilitation employee should be 
concentrated upon developing rehabilitation 
plans for the largest possible number of indi- 
vidual rehabilitation clients. 


2) Fach plan should be tested by a budget 
which lists essential expenditures for family 
living and farm operation in one colum and pro- 
spective income from all possible sources in the 
other. 


This same budgetary test should be applied to 
various self-liquidating projects. What will be 
the costs? What will be the sources and amounts 
of income by which costs will be paid? 


Those for whom plans are not made now may be 
forced to continue through another season with- 
out progress toward self-support. 


Failure to apply the budgetary test is failure 
to use a method that has been demonstrated as 
the basis for all sound operation. 


